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The comparison with a village of tropical Africa brings to
the mind the phenomenon of shifting cultivation, by which a
primitive agriculture evades the penalty of constant cropping
on the same ground. Chitemene is one of its African names
(African Survey, p. 879). The natives burn down trees and
sow the burnt land; and after several seasons move on to a
new patch, leaving the woodland to recover, as in time it does,
by natural reforestation. This is stage (a) of rotation in
agriculture. Stage (b) is represented by the open-field
agriculture of well-wooded Anglo-Saxon England. The
woodland is drawn upon for acorns, beech mast and fuel;
but within the cleared area of the open fields cultivation
rotates from great field to great field. Thus, the wheat field
of one year becomes the barley field of the next and the
fallow field of the third; and since each great field occupies in
turn the main labour force of the village, this latter is itself
rotated: sowing wheat in the fall of the year, barley, etc., in
the spring, cleaning the fallow land or mowing hay in the
summer, and reaping the cereals in the early fall. Stage (c)
is the rotation of enclosed agriculture. Each relatively
small field is now on its own rotation: its two or three or
four or five year course, as the soil may require; The
labour force is organised around the single farm; and each
farm contains within itself the pregnant fusion of crops and
cattle. It is production for the market and it calls for
labour the whole year round. It thus approaches the
nature of factory industry, where production is a continuous
flow. All year dairying is a special example of this.
Therefore, if we stand far enough away from it, we can
see that the open field system of England was a relatively
advanced form of agriculture, resting technically on the
great plough that a team of oxen or horses could pull. It is
midway between primitive tribalism and modern individual-
ism: in fact, medievalism at its static best.